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10 EMMA by Earl Mohn 

14 FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 

15 PHOTO CONTEST WINNERS 

16 THE PATTERNERS by Maggie Eitzen 


18 OLD CHURCHES OF BUCKS COUNTY 
by Marie Fromuth 


22 THE LITERARY SCENE by Peggy Lewis 

24 1964,SHAKESPARE'S YEAR by Doris Blau 
26 NEW ARRIVALS FOR'64 by Betty Stedman 
28 WHY MODEL '"A'S" by Walter |. Bruner 


31 COUNTY FARE by Elizabeth James 


4 BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
by Marion Rivinus 


Signs of Spring, a sketch by Carol Weinberger of 
New Hope was the second prize winner in Bucks 
County Life's recent Cover Contest. 


The delicate woodsy scene shows one of the first 
signs of Spring with the popping up of May Apples. 

Miss Weinberger, 18 at the time she did the sketch 
is presently enrolled at East Stroudsburg State College 
where she hopes to combine her art talent with 
Physical Therapy. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 


348-9364 


EU Lem gn 5 oss 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge Telephone 
V2 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 
Closed Sunday, Except 
P alm Sunday, Easter & Mother's Day 


Luncheon - Cocktail s - Dinner 
No Luncheon During June, July, Aug. 
Radios *STELLA DALLAS" 
Your Hostess 
River-front room available 
For Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
"till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


[ance 


Fri. and Sat. Nights 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


FA es 


Bucks County 
Traveler 


By Marion Rivinus 


Marion Rivinus sent a nice note 
with her column this month . . . 
"this is the last article I will be able 
to send you for some time, as I am 
trying to finish another book and 
after that, head for Egypt. When I 
return I hope to send you some more 
stray thoughts if you should care to 
print them...” 

Perhaps we can talk Mrs. Rivinus 
into sending us an occasional contri- 
bution along the lines of “On an 
Egyptian Dig.” We would most wel- 
come them. 


Morrisville 

Of course we all know about 
Pennsbury, but how many Bucks- 
countians ever heard of Summerseat 
or cast a though on Robert Morris 
as they drove through Morrisville? 
I am willing to wager that only a 
few of the local inhabitants have 
even seen his bust. 


Robert Morris before the Revolu- 
tion was an enormously wealthy 
man. As a merchant and ship owner 
he was constantly traveling back and 
forth between the two important 
harbours of New York and Philadel- 
phia, naturally by the way of Lower 
Bucks County, crossing the Dela- 
ware River at what was then known 
as Colvin’s Ferry. One can picture 
him jolting along the rutty roads in 
his private coach and four horses and 
possibly getting out to assist the 
coachman to load his skittish horses 
and lumbering conveyance on the 
little scowl-like ferry across the 
Neshaminy Creek. He probably 
spent the night at Colvin's Ferry 
House. 

Morris loved his comforts and 
lived well, so in 1781 he pur- 
chased a house near the ferry to 
break the journey surrounded by his 
own possessions and, also like so 


em 
SALUTES 
NEW JERSEY'S 300 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Hunterdon County's 250th Y ear 


LAMBERTVILLE'S UNION AND FLEET WING 
FIRE COMPANIES' FIRST CENTURY 
blase le 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 

Cocktail Lounge ‘til 2 A.M. 


GOURMET a i G i 
APPROVED &. VENIET. 


4 . e 
Kambeetuille House 
Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Village Kitchen 


Open Every Day — Sunday 
Dinners from 1.70 
15 W. Oakland Ave. 
Ph. 348-9265 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock 'n Bull of Peddlers Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 
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many other Philadelphians, for a 
summer resort on the Delaware 
River. The estate was called Sum- 
merseat and had the tasty reputation 
of being the scene of a court martial 
of two British spies during the Revo- 
lution and who were sentenced to be 
hung. General Anthony Wayne had 
presided at the trial, all of which 
would indicate that there was a man- 
sion of some pretentions already 
there when Morris bought the place. 
Morris greatly enlarged the house 
and added formal gardens and fine 
stables for his beautiful horses. 

Morris had married Mary White, 
the sister of Bishop White, and to 
quote Oberholtzer, who wrote a life 
of Robert Morris, “The Morrises 
were always good livers. They gave 
no thought to the cost of their 
houses, furniture, wines, or foods. 
The best that could be procured was 
in daily use, regardless of expense. 
As a merchant in the European, 
West Indian, and China Trade, Mr. 
Morris imported freely for his own 
household Fine China, jewels, laces, 
dress cloths, tapestries . . . . Art 
Works, books, wines, and tea too 
choice for the American market 
which came up the Delaware in his 
cargoes." 

Needless to say much hospitality 
went with all this equipment and 
Summerseat was the scene of many 
gay parties and host to numerous 
prominent visitors. 

Morris became interested in 
Bucks County and first purchased 
the local iron works known as the 
Delaware Works, and then more and 
more land on which there were var- 
ious activities such as grist, rolling, 
and snuff mills, and a hat factory. 

Like the story of most of Bucks 
County bordering on the River, 
wherever there was a ferry, a small 
village with several industries clus- 
tered around its convenience, and 
picked up trade from passing travel- 
lers. There had been a ferry at the 
site of Colvin’s as early as 1675 and 
the passage fare is quoted as “horse 
and man 2 guilders, a man without 
a horse 10 styvers,” apparently 
women and children were expected 
to swim. 

When Robert Morris, Jr., grew 
old enough, he was put in charge 
of his Father's Buck County inter- 
ests. Robert, Jr., lived permanently 
at Summerseat and the property was 
in his name, so after Robert Sr's 
tragic failure and durance while in 
the debtors' prison he was able, to 
retire as a broken hearted man to 
this haven to die. Morris's invaluable 


Continued on Page 35 
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Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 


Luncheons - Dinners - Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 Newtown, Pa. 
WOrth 8-3771 


THE ! 


IN THE YARD 


RT. 202 & STREET RD. M m A LAHASKA, PA. 


Galerie Et Boutique 


DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES e HANDSOME WALL 
ARRANGEMENTS e UNUSUAL LAMPS 
AND OBJETS D'ART 


MAURICE BROCKWAY 


AREA CODE 215 TEL: 794-7037 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 rm E | 
Washington Crossing Jun 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Closed Monday 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


EMMETT DAVIS 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
THE place for family dinners. 
Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


“Don’t Pass 


4 
DINNER COCKTAILS - 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 


FIRST EDITON 


DIFFICULTIES 

Last month, when I mentioned 
that a few lines would probably be 
misplaced in my first issue of Bucks 
County Life, I knew whereof I was 
talking. An entire paragraph in 
"And This Shall Be For Music" was 
misplaced. I hope that fans of Mar- 
jorie Haimbach were able to skip 
ahead to make a bit of sense out of 
the story. 

Contrary to my statement also, 
Stella Dallas over at River's Edge is 
open all year and the Trevose Sav- 
ings and Loan Association has Assets 
of $30,000,000.00. My apologies to 
both. 


Donald E. Thwaits 


ANTIQUES SHOW MOVES 
TO THE ARMORY 


The annual Bucks County Antique 
Dealers Association Antiques Show 
this year will be held on April 16, 
17 and 18. An innovation will be 
the locale . . . the Armory in Doyles- 
town. 

With about 50 dealers in the As- 
sociation, it is expected that this 
year's show will be bigger and better 
than ever. 

With the large number of partici- 
pating dealers, you can choose from 
most any interest . . . from furniture 
accessories to outdoor components. 


mm — Á—— Á— O m 
There is a great deal of activity 


eminating from the Doylestown area 
to proclaim the Marigold as the Nat- 


. ional Flower. 


We wish the proponents every 
success in this venture. However, in- 
as-much as the marigold is native 
to most every state in the Union, 
these efforts shouldn't be limited 
merely to this locale. 


Save By Mail 


Latest Dividend 446 


"Eta IR 


ANGHORNE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
"Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pa. 862-2784 
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EASTER HATS ARE 
„PRETTY AND FLATTERING 


ae 


MABEL G. KELLER, 
Millinery 

ge 53 West State Street 
348-9985 Doylestown, Pa. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People's Groups, 
etc, They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury. and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Beautiful Grey Registered 
ARABIAN STALLION 
Walad 14952 

Extremely gentle, schooled English. AT STUD, 
until sold. 
Also AT STUD to Purebred Arabians only — 
from California Fa-Rajah 22165 Bay 


VALLEE ARABIANS HYatt 3-4562 


The 


Old York Road at 
Bristol Rd. 
Hartsville, Pa. 
Elizabeth Buzby, 
Prop. 


Shope Early 
American Gifls 
HALLMARK CARDS 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 

Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 


SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
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BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
TO CO-SPONSOR 

ANTIQUE AUTO MEET 

In cooperation with the Delaware 
Valley Chapter, Model “A” Ford 
Club of America, Bucks County Life 
will be host to Antique Auto meet at 
C and C Ford, Saturday, April 18. 
For entry blank on any make 
Antique Auto, write Bucks County 
Life. 
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MARCH IS TOURIST 
PREPARATION MONTH 


The Historical Tourist Commis- 
sion, Burgess - Lippincott House, 
Fallsington has been advised by the 
Tourist Commission in Harrisburg 
that March has been designated as 
the official time to prepare for the 
annual influx of visitors and tourists. 
Plans will be getting under way in 
Upper, Central and Lower Bucks for 
refurbishing store fronts, streets, 


highways, and even signs to welcome 
and attract our out-of-county visi- 
tors. 


Bucks County Life Readers in the 
Newtown Area can purchase the 
magazine at the following places: 

* Hillborn's News Agency 

* Library Book 

* Goodnoe Farm 

* Temperance House 
* Country Airs 


THE DVPA 


The Delaware Valley Protective 
Association will urge the Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission to consider putting the 
proposed Clover Leaf and Turnstile 
on the New Jersey side instead of on 
River Road. The Association feels 
that great damage can be inflicted 
on this area if piers are placed in the 
canal or on the towpath. Further- 
more, in the last 9 years the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters has 
spent approximately one million dol- 
lars in developing the Delaware 
Canal which is part of the Theodore 
Roosevelt State Park and unless this 
nationally recognized scenic attrac- 
tion is protected and preserved it 
will be extremely difficult to get the 
funds necessary to complete this 
work of Dr. Maurice Goddard. 

The DVPA feels that tolls can be 
collected in New Jersey with no 
damage to an historic locale and no 
loss of income to the Toll Bridge 
Commission. 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH'S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


Jane Burd’s Bread 


Home Of 
Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.Mr 
Ask about our catering service 
Phone 766-8088 
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OLDE-TYME CRAFT SHOP 
AND COUNTRY STORE 


14 S. State Street 
IN HISTORIC NEWTOWN 


Pick - Poke and Peruse 


Sniff, Whiff and Shop in an 
Unhurried Atmosphere 


ALL YEAR ROUND 
DO IT THY SELF SHOP 


WO 8-3593 
Ed and Dorothy Gillis 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


N 
Established d S 1907 


Earle Sinkler Ex Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 
=EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt. Airy 


3 miles northeast of Lambertville, N.I. 
P AT E eke ke ke ke ke tet ke * * 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 


tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


= 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton —.Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST. 

Phone: 348-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


: ^ 
F. Palin Spruance, Jr. 


The Bucks County Physchiatric 
Center announces the election of F. 
Palin Spruance, Jr. of Jamison, 
Bucks County as a Director for a 
three year term. Mr. Spruance is 
Vice-President and Sales Manager of 
Amchem Products of nearby Ambler. 
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LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE 
ANNOUNCES NEW HOURS 
The Lambertville House, on 

Bridge Street in Lambertville has 
announced the following new hours: 
Luncheon and Dinner, 11:30 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. Supper to 1 A.M.; Sun- 
days to 8 P.M. The cocktail lounge 
will remain open until 2 A.M., ex- 
cept Sunday. 

If in doubt, call for reservations: 

397-0202, area code 609. 


ee 


Dropped in the other day to see 
the beautiful new offices Johnny 
Welsh has opened in New Britain, 
next to the Delaware Valley College 
on Route 202. Mr. Welsh is no 
stranger to real estate or to the voters 
of Bucks County. He was in the real 
estate business with Wynne James, 
Jr. of Doylestown for 7 years and 10 
years in partnership with Homer F. 
Brown. He is past president of the 
Bucks County Board of Realtors and 
also past President of the Bucks 
County Listing exchange. His new 
offices will offer complete real estate 
and insurance services to residents 
of the Central Bucks area specializ- 
ing in residences, farms and estates. 
We wish John all the best at his new 
location. 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 
Office Machines 

Free Repair Estimates on Your 

Typewriters, Adding Machines 

and Calculators 

Free Pick-Up and Delivery 

Sales — Service — Rentals 


42 West Street 
or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


Doylestown, Pa. 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 
THE 
PINK 


SY SLEIGH 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Oldwick 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemingtón 


Jor Photographic Quality 
Jn Advertising 
Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
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ROGER W. KRAUT 


Jewelers 
29-31 W. State St. 
Ph. 348-4884 


Doylestown 


Thomas Transistor Organs 
Shoninger Pianos 
Music Studios 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


Tyson MUSIC 


331 N. Main Doylestown 348-9657 
Open Friday Eve till 9 


(GE 


“What to Wear Everywhere" 
Jewelry and Bags 
Sweaters - Suits - Skirts 
(Casual wear) 

Juniors - Misses and Half-Sizes 
7 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. Worth 8-3900 


AUF FASHION 
0 


WONDERFUL 
WEEKEND AT 
WASHINGTON'S 
NEWEST! 


o 
v RE ER 


Finest downtown location 
adjacent-to “Embassy Row" 
and all points of interest. 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 


eK Just $7.00 per person per 
day for an oversized room 
with dial control air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a “Barette” and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 
14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children's Breakfast, $1) 


é FREE INDOOR 
POLI ; © PARKING 

à L6 * IN THE HOTEL 

"E FREE USE OF f 
SWIMMING POOL / 


In New York Call Circle 5-1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R. WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 
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BEAUTIES IN BUCKS 


March 17th will be made memor- 
able this year by the advent of some 
Irish lovelies from International Air- 
lines. They will be the guests of 
Vista Travel Agency, Doylestown 
and the Bucks County press on their 
St. Patrick's Day tour of the county. 
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Wrongway Brockett — Or How I 
learned to quit worrying and love 
the airlines! 

The next time you find it neces- 
sary to plan a three-day split-second 
business trip by air, call Fred Broc- 
kett in Buckingham. 

Scheduled to leave Philadelphia, 
February 17th, via National Air 
Lines for Jacksonville, Florida, Sa- 
vannah and Atlanta, Georgia, the 
airline strike made a fast reshuffle 
necessary and he was rebooked on 
Eastern. 

How he boarded a Delta plane 
for Atlanta and landed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; or when trying to get to Phila- 
delphia by-way-of Pittsburgh, he 
found himself in Chicago is a long 
story which can only be explained by 
the weatherman. 

He found the TWA flight home 
quite comfortable but keeps mutter- 
ing through clenched teeth, “If you 
have time to spare go by air." 
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WHATEVER HAPPENED TO 
PROJECT 70? 


Project 70 which has been through 
the legislature twice, endorsed by 
popular vote as well as by both 
parties and the current administra- 
tion seems to be bogged down for 
lack of enabling legislation. Its many 
adherents are beginning to feel that 
unless such legislation is passed at 
this session, it may be years before 
this protective program is put in 
operation and. by that time much of 
the land now available will be in 
the hands of developers. 
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MINSI TRAIL 


The Minsi Trail Flower Club of 
Upper Bucks will hold an open meet- 
ing on April 6th at Springtown, Pa. 
There will be door prizes including 
several free subscriptions donated by 
Bucks County Life. For further in- 
formation about this April meeting 
write Mrs. E. R. Ballek, Box 280, 
Rt. 412, Hellertown, Pa. 


Continued on Page 33 
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FASHIONABLE 


Now IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE! 


NOTICE! 
BARGAINS 


O 1 yr. $3 
[] 2 yrs. $5 


O Bill me 
[] Payment enclosed 


Make checks payable to 
Bucks County Publications, t 


Inc., Doylestown ` 
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BY EARL MOHN 


An author of distinction, Mr. 
Mohn's work has been published in 
such magazines as Harper's Bazaar, 
Theater Arts Monthlv, Yale Poetry 
Review and Poetry Chicago). 


In addition, he has been a free- 
lance writer for movies, television 
and newspapers. He has taught at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Muhlenberg College. 


Mr. Mohn, a resident of Bucks 
County is a regular contributor to 
Bucks County Life. 


i USED to hear a lot about Old Emma Martin from 
mother but I never saw her much until she came 
to live at our house. She was already seventy then, a 
shrunken ancient hulk of a woman who might easily have 
served as the model for Rodin's *Old Courtesan", an old 
hag whose face was an intricate tapestry of wrinkles 
that told a history of a life . . . lived intensly, even 
violently. 

The house Emma had been living in had to be torn 
down to make way for the waiting-room that was to be 
part of the trolley line being laid through town. So Emma 
came to mother and said she had no place to live, and 
mother, out of respect for a woman who had once been 
the belle of the village [and the object of worship and 
emulation for all the young girls of mother's genera- 
tion,] gave her the big vacant room on the north side 
of the first floor. 

What pleased Emma more than the low rent of the 
room [and what had led her to come to mother in the 
first place] was the location of our house. We lived 
right next door to the post office and that was where 
Elmer Fritz worked. Elmer was Emma's “boy-friend”, 
and his affair with Emma was the enigma of the town. 
Elmer was thirty years younger than Emma, and al- 
though he was very shy and wore a special thick-soled 
and high-heeled shoe on one foot [because his one leg 
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was a little shorter than the other,] he was quite hand- 
some and would have had no difficulty getting himself 
an attractive wife or mistress among the unmarried 
women of his own age — had he cared to try. How and 
why he began the relations with Emma that led to his 
paying her visit every night for five years [without fail] 
no one in town knew or could understand; but [the 
talk of puzzled housewives in backyards and puzzled 
card players in the Weidner House notwithstanding, ] 
Elmer devotedly continued to call on his seventy-year 
old mistress each day at the conclusion of his duties 
as postmaster [even though calling on her might have 
seemed still a part of his daily work since Emma now 
lived so close to the post office]. And the townspeople 
had to be content with thinking Elmer continued the 
courtship merely out of force of habit, or pity perhaps. 

People said it was a shame Elmer was wasting his 
time on a woman almost old enough to be his grand- 
mother, a stooped old woman with a face full of wrink- 
les and had no teeth and hair that looked like ashes. 
And Emma,— well she should have known better, they 
said. Why didn't she own up she was old and stop trying 
to get herself a young man to call on her every night 
and take her for rides in his automobile on Sundays? 
She couldn't always expect to be the dapper young 
thing she was when she used to entertain the young men 
in the upstairs rooms of her husband's saloon. People 
warned Elmer of those earlier days of Emma, [saying 
he was too young then to remember it now] and that no 
good could come to him from chasing around with a 
woman whose two attempts at marriage had ended in 
violent deaths for her two husbands. Jake Burke, her 
first husband — they told Elmer—, got killed in a train 
wreck when he was working on the railroad, and Sam 
Sweigart, her second, had his head bashed in on the 
bar of his own saloon as the result of a brawl over Emma. 
[And what — they asked Elmer — would become of 
him if he continued to associate with the wicked old 
courtezan? What did he see in her anvwav?1 

Elmer paid no attention either to warnings, advice, 
or entreaties. Every night at eight o'clock after he had 
closed the post office he would come walking slowly 
down the sidewalk, his cane and his one shoe making 
a curious kind of sound as his cane came down and his 
whole body rocked on the special sole of his right shoe. 
Emma would be sitting by the front window for perhaps 
an hour already, rocking and watching the traffic of 
people and autos up and down Main Street, and gazing 
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sadly at Weidner House, [confronting her from across 
the street] as the reminder of her gay youth and the 
glory of her heyday as hostess of the saloon's bar and 
tables and private rooms. 

What went on in Emma's room when Elmer was 
there was very little, and yet more than a little. Elmer 
would come in and walk to a chair in the far, dark end 
of the room. Emma would stay in her chair by the 
window where the light slanted in from the street lamp, 
the only light in the room. Seated, Elmer would start 
rocking in the dark, and Emma would keep on rocking 
in the light by the window, and so they would sit for 
hours, [she in the light and he in the dark, and] both 
silent except for an occasional comment from Emma on 
some passer-by or some comment from Elmer on thc 
day's work at the post office. 

The passion of Emma and Elmer went on uninter- 
rupted for sometime after Emma came to live with us, 
and then one day Frenchie came to town. Frenchie was 
not her right name — in fact, no one ever knew her right 
name — but because she looked French and fulfilled the 
curious, established, almost legendary small-town notion 
of a French woman, she became known as Frenchie. No 
one knew who she was or where she came from or what 
she was doing in Gardenville, but she took a room at 
Katie Killian's boarding house and soon was seen taking 
the young men of the town for walks down along the 
trolley tracks, one man at a time. And thus her reputa- 
tion was quickly made. 

Frenchie entered into the affair of Emma and Elmer 
because of her frequent visits to the post office and her 
subsequent loiterings there. Emma would never had 
known of Frenchie's excessive interest in the post office 
had it not been that in her old age loneliness she quite 
often came over into our side of the house to keep us 
company and listen to our radio. [Often she would sit 
down at our piano and beat out an accompaniment to 
the jazz music coming from the radio, but only after 
she and I had argued and she had made me turn off a 
program of a more quiet kind.] Sometimes she 
would stand by the side window of our front 
room and look across the ten-foot driveway and into 
the side window of the post office where she could see 
the people coming in to get the mail from their private 
lock-boxes or from Elmer through an iron-grill window. 
Emma could seldom see Elmer because he was behind 
the partition of mail boxes [and the rear of the post 
office had no side window;] but she could see whoever 
might come into the front of the post office, whoever 
might choose to carry on a conversation with her Elmer. 

Frenchie came to the post office at least three times 
times a day, to see whether anything had come for her 
in the morning, noon, or evening mail. She would stay 
long after the other people had gotten their mail and 
gone away. She usually stood by the large, open pack- 
age-window right inside the window that Emma watched. 
She always leaned far into the package window and the 
only part of her that was visible to anyone watching, like 
Emma, through the side window, was her bent back, 
her bottom, and her long, especially shapely legs as she 
shifted restlessly and with a certain practiced swing from 
one foot to the other. What she and Elmer talked about 
no one ever found out. [It may have been that they 
talked about business — about some mail that Frenchie 
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was expecting, or some postal rates, or about the time 
it takes letters and packages to travel from one spot to 
another; they may even have talked about the town and 
its characters.] Or, [as Emma came eventually to 
think,] it may have been that they talked about pleasure 
—Frenchie’s own, pand brand. 

But Emma might never have found out about 
Frenchie's many talks with Elmer if it had not 
been for the mischievous tongues of the old ladies of the 
town. She had been spending less and less time at the 
window [and more and more time at the piano,] until 
the day she was told that someone had seen Elmer going 
down the trolley tracks with Frenchie. As it turned out, 
it was not Elmer but a younger brother who looked much 
like Elmer, but from that day on Emma stood guard by 
our side window and whenever Frenchie appeared in 
the post office Emma would summon up all the declining 
energy of her frail frame and out of her anger and jeal- 
ousy shout death and destruction upon this bad woman 
who was stealing her lover before her very eyes. “P1 
kill her, I'll kill the hussy! [She got his brother Paul 
and now she thinks she'll get him.] [ Well, she won't, by 
God, even if I have to kill her!]" [She would yell until I 
thought 1 could feel the floor shaking under me and I 
was sure Frenchie had heard the tirade across the nar- 
row driveway and through the two windows.] 

After Franchie left the post office Emma would 
quiet down and in the evening when Elmer came on his 
regular call, she never once mentioned Frenchie—for 
fear, mother said, that she would make Elmer mad and 
lose him altogether. Elmer doubtless had heard about 
Emma's jealousy from the gossips, but he never spoke 
one word about it either. [Most likely he laughed and 
thought there was no need to make a fuss over nothing.] 
When Elmer began dropping in at the Weidner House 
to read the evening papers and enjoy a couple cigars 
and several games of haussenpeffer with the men who 
gathered there, Emma became more suspicious than ever 
that Elmer had been drawn away from her by Frenchie. 
Each night it seemed he would come later than the night 
before and go home earlier—if he went home, which 
Emma was sure he did not do. When he got to spending 
so much of the evening at the Weidner House, Emma 
would change her place of guard to the front window 
of her own room or our living room. More often than 
not it was in our side of the house that she watched the 
windows of the Weidner House because with someone of 
our family always about she had an audience for her an- 
gry soliloquies. 

But the next day Frenchie would be seen standing 
by her package-window in the post office and Old Emma 
would be standing at her post by our side window. Emma 
would glare and rant and rave and gesture like an old 
tragedienne, and the drama would go on and on without 
ever seeming to come to a climax, so that I would chide 
Emma by say: "Why, Emma, haven't you killed her 
yet?" and Emma would spin around from her position 
at the window and face me and say in the manner of 
a good curtain line: “No, by God, but I will!” 

Eventually, however, the inevitable climax came. It 
came one night when Frenchie stayed in the post office 
until everyone had gone, and stayed while Elmer was 
turning out the lights, and followed him out and stood 
with him while he locked the door, and then, to top it 
all off, walked across the street with him and into the 
Weidner House. When Emma saw this happen, [first 
from the side window and then from the front window,] 
she was immediately bent upon bringing the curtain 
down on the drama for good. She tore open her front 
door and went out without bothering to close it, and 


shuffled as fast as she could across the street, ignoring 
what traffic there was, and stalked into the men’s 
smoking room of the saloon. I followed close behind, 
anxious to see the fun. Frenchie, smiling and smoking 
a cigarette, was leaning over a table, watching Elmer 
and the men get a game of cards under way. Emma 
burst right up to her and shouted: “See here, you low- 
down good-for-nothing woman, you stay away from my 
man and get out of town or I'll kill you, and I mean what 
Im saying!" — and with arms raised and fingernails 
poised she was about to fly at Frenchie and give her 
more of the same, when Elmer managed to get up from 
his seat and hobble over to Emma and put his one hand 
around her arms and his other hand over her mouth and 
lead her out the door, saying: “Be quiet, Emma! Be 
quiet!" 


It had all happened so suddenly that for sometime 
after Emma and Elmer were gone there was an embar- 
rassed silence. Frenchie stood absolutely still and 
speechless, half with amazement and half with an 
unresolved amusement. The men, too, made no sounds 
or movements, frozen in a tableau of surprise and a kind 
of credulous fear. Finally, as I was going out, someone 
succeeded in breaking the quiet by saying: "Yep, and 
she means it, all right! I know Old Emma!" And 
Frenchie answered this with a thin laugh, the men 
laughing after her, uncertainly. 

When I got back to the house Elmer was lecturing 
Emma with a liveliness that was unusual for him. Loud- 
ly, and in great detail, he reprimanded her for her unex- 
cusable action. The gist of his complaint, as it came 
through the wall to mother and me, was that Emma 
might make a fool of herself but she had no right to 
make one of him; there was no reason for her to be 
acting in such a crazy fashion, and he could forgive only 
by thinking she hadn't known what she was doing. His 
speech ended, Elmer hobbled out the door as fast as 
his cane and his crippled leg could carry him, and Emma 
had said not a single word. 

Mother went over to see how Emma had taken it, 
and I went along. The old woman was standing by the 
window, looking up along the pavement where her lover 
had fled. She had her handkerchief in her hand and was 
in the act of what mother called “sniffling” [—a stage 
preparatory to actual weeping—a stage beyond which 
the self-restraining seldom go.] The moment Emma 
heard us enter her front room she spun around on her 
heels, straightened herself. and put away her handker- 
chief. But the attempt at bravery was short-lived; in a 
moment she broke out in a spasm of sobs. Mother took 
hold of her and pushed her gently into the chair by 
the window. “He treats me like I can't take care of 
myself, like I was an old woman!" Emma sobbed. and 


mother replied “but after all, Emma, you . . ." and then 
stopped short of finishing the sentence because the 
knowledge of what mother was going to say was already 
painfully plain in Emma's eyes. 

Elmer failed to call the next night, and though Emma 
tried not to show it, it was easy to see she was afraid she 
had lost him. Once she took her place of guard by our 
window, but she moved quickly away and stood before 
the long mirror and sadly examined the lines of her face 
and looked deeply and long into her tired eyes. When 
night after night went by for almost a week while Elmer 
stayed away, Emma grew weaker and weaker under the 
strain of waiting and hoping. Finally, mother had to 
force her to go to bed and stay there, while we sent a 
note to Elmer. He came almost immediately, bringing 
a doctor. When the doctor had gone over Emma and 
was explaining to mother that it was simply a case of 
old age fatique for which nothing much could be pre- 
scribed but rest, Elmer made profuse apologies to Emma 
and asked to be forgiven. Weeping and smiling at the 
same time, Emma forgave him and asked him to do the 
same. [She said she was sorry for acting so foolish that 
night over in the Weidner House.] Elmer said she was 
forgiven, too, and that everything was all right between 
them again. 

As for Frenchie, during the days immediately after 
the night of Emma's threat people saw less and less of 
her in town, and eventually she disappeared altogether. 
Many were quite certain that Old Emma had been 
successful in scaring her out of town. [Others, however, 
said that Frenchie was probably about to leave town 
anyway and that foolish Old Emma had nothing to do 
with her leaving.] 

Elmer came to see Emma regularly during her ill- 
ness, and after several weeks she was able to be up and 
about again. But somehow the old lively fire had gone 
out of her, and Elmer, too, seemed less eager in his 
attentions. [He had little to say and always appeared 
somewhat glum. Emma, without her anger or jealousy, 
was likewise colorless.] 

And though she might keep him from Frenchie and 
her kind, and then lose him and win him back, she 
couldn't keep him forever. One day during the next 
winter Emma caught a cold that soon turned into 
pneumonia. In her bed in her room, with the doctor and 
mother taking care of her, she lingered on through the 
winter and on into spring. She said she wasn't going to 
die — at least, not until after Easter, because her son 
was coming East to see her over Easter weekend. But 
for once in her life Emma couldn't have her own way. 
She died just a week before Easter. 

“Her son came East to arrange for the funeral that 
was held on Good Friday. He gave her a beautiful 
funeral, and Elmer, who had faithfully come to see her 
every night until the very end, spared nothing in giving 
her flowers. Almost everyone in town attended the 
services, and everyone who did said it was a fine funeral, 
just the right kind for Old Emma. Everybody said, too, 
that it was good of Elmer to stand by Emma all during 
her last days the way he did, yet no one was surprised 
to hear two weeks after the funeral that Elmer was seen 
driving in the mountains with Lily Lutz, three-times 
married and friend of the traveling salesman. People 
said they guessed poor Elmer was trying to make up for 
lost time and they didn't blame him. Mother said that 
if Old Emma knew about Elmer and Lily she'd turn over 
in her grave, and I was sure Emma didn’t only know and 
hadn't only turned over, but was standing straight up in 
her grave. I could see her shaking her fist and hear her 
shouting: “PI kill her, by God! PII kill the bitch!” A 
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FESTIVAL 
OF THE 


sees appearing as both creat- 
ors and critics will highlight the 
1964 Solebury School Arts Festival 
in New Hope from March 13th to 
21st. In an attempt to engender a 
deeper understanding of the value of 
personal participation in art activity, 
Solebury School is sponsoring a 
series of talks, exhibits, and perfor- 
mances directed toward both the 
school and the community-at-large. 

The Festival will get under way 
Friday evening, March 13th, when 
noted poet and critic Howard Nem- 
erov discusses contemporary poetry. 
Mr. Nemerov, who is currently the 
Consultant in Poetry to the Library 
of Congress, has published several 
volumes of verse, novels, and a col- 
lection of short stories. His most re- 
cent product is a volume of essays, 
Poetry and Fiction. (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1963). 

Saturday evening, March 14th, by 
a panel conversation, “Communi- 
cation in the Arts," will present 
painters Louise Pershing of New 
Hope and Larry Day of Philadelphia 
and sculptors Gerd Utescher and 
Dennis Leon of Philadelphia. George 
Mellor, art instructor at Solebury 
School, will moderate the panel dis- 
cussion, which will supplement the 
Festival's art show. In addition to the 
works of the panelists, the art show 
will feature lithographs by Karel Ap- 
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pel, ceramics by Armand Mednick of 
Spring Valley, and various works of 
sculptor Jane Teller of Lahaska. 

On ‘Sunday afternoon, March 
15th, the Festival will present a 
concert by the Westminster Wood- 
wind Quintet of Philadelphia. The 
ensemble of flute (Jay Madigman), 
bassoon (Shirley Curtiss), oboe 
(Wilber Jerome), clarinet (Harold 
Coleman), and horn (William 
Korem) will present an informal 
demonstration of the instruments at 
2 P.M. At 3:30 will follow a formal 
program including works by Beeth- 
oven, the eighteenth-century com- 
poser Peter Müller, and the twen- 
tieth-century composers Paul Hinde- 
mith, Darius Milhaud, and Eugene 
Bozza. 

Having witnessed professional 
work in and criticism of the literary, 
visual, and musical arts, the sole- 
bury students will take over most of 
the remainder of the Festival. Each 
weekday morning (March 16th- 
20th), an hour will be given over to 
a student presentation. Monday's 
hour will be devoted to a series of 
readings entitled “What This 
Country Needs,” compiled from the 
New York Times, Newsweek, the 
New Yorker, and the works of Anton 
Chekov, James I, Italo Svevo, Emily 
Post, and others. Tuesday's will be a 
musical performance of, among 
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others, a student-faculty trio (harp- 
sichord, recorder, cello), several 
student pianists, and a student- 
faculty madrigal group. On Wednes- 
day morning two  student-faculty 
teams will stage a short debate, *Re- 
solved: that the federal government 
subsidize continuing cultural activi- 
ties in the creative and recreative 
arts.” The debate will be followed 
by a discussion involving several 
prominent persons concerned with 
the matter of government sponsor- 
ship of the arts. The Thursday morn- 
ing presentation will consist of a 
program in folk and modern dance 
performed by a group from Trenton 
State College. On Friday morning a 
student group singing French ballads 
will fill out a program in which 
several local musicians will perform. 

The Festival audience will be 
given the old song and dance routine 
on Friday evening, March 20th. 
Billed as a Variety Show, the 
student-written series of scenes, 
skits, songs, blackouts, and dances 
will get nearly everybody into the 
act. According to the director, Gor- 
don Day, who will also fill in as 
master of ceremonies, the show will 
be “one mad idea after another, 
from hellsapoppin to the mad, mad, 
mad world.” The actual program of 
the Variety Show is a closely guard- 
ed secret. 

The Festival program will con- 
clude on Saturday evening, March 
21st, with the presentation of three 
one-act plays under the direction of 
playwright-teacher G. Roy Levin. 
On the program are “Hold On, 
Hortense,” a comedy by Georges 
Courteline with music by Lawrence 
Duffy, a teacher at Solebury; “The 
Long Christmas Dinner” by Thorton 
Wilder; and Eugene Ionesco's tragic 
Ionesco drama are Tony McKay and 
farce "The Chairs." Starring in the 
Sherri Muchnick, whose performance 
last spring in Ionesco's “The Less- 
on" was a resounding success. 

The idea of accenting the arts is 
not a new one at Solebury since the 
arts have always had a place in the 
curriculum. The stimulus for the 
Festival came from members of both 
the student body and the faculty, 
who felt that a period of intense con- 
centration on the arts would be both 
instructive and entertaining. 

The participation of the entire 
school faculty and student alike, is 
being encouraged so that unknown 
talents might be uncovered and so 
that those involved might just plain 
enjoy themselves. It is hoped that 
this enjoyment may spread beyond 
the confines of the school and into 
the community. 
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Ist PRIZE 
“Beautiful Bucks" 

Robert J. Kay 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


TOP PRIZE WINNER 
Robert Daugherty 
Kintersville, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Herbert Rutland 
Newtown, Pa. 
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PATTERNERS 


By Maggie Eitzen 


Patterning, a world-wide 
therapy program had its 
start in Bucks County. 


A study of re-education of 
an injured brain by imposing 
the pattern of movement 
which the brain is unable to 
reproduce by itself. 
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ECENTLY two undramatic inci- 

dents made me aware of a 
dramatic phenomenon. My daughter 
came home from school and asked 
for permission to join a group of 
girls Patterning a brain damaged 
cnild one afternoon a week, and I 
congratulated Hal Clark on winning 
the Benjamin Rush Award for out- 
standing contributions to community 
health and preventive medicine, by 
a lay individual. Mr. Clark, with 
typical modesty, diverted my atten- 
tion from his own achievements by 
enthusiastically telling me about 
Betty Mólesworth, whó was chosen 
on behalf of the Patterners to accept 
the Benjamin Rush Award at the 
same time as he. Mrs. Molesworth 
recruited the two hundred and forty 
persons needed for the Patterning 
of David Posnett; and, as a result 
there are now, at a very conservative 
estimate, more than one thousand 
Patterners active in Bucks County, 
with more enthusiasts joining teams 
every day. 

I was intrigued to learn that this 
gigantic volunteer community ef- 
fort, which started here in Bucks 
County, has spread rapidly, not only 
across our own country, but as far 
abroad as Brazil, Holland, Rome and 
Israel. 

Prodded by my curiosity, I went 
to see Betty Molesworth, and met a 
delightfully articulate and attractive 
woman. Betty no longer has leisure 
time for volunteer work; she works 
full time as a school librarian. Never- 
the-less, she still speaks of the pro- 
gram with ardent and active interest. 

The idea for Patterning, devel- 
oped back in 1956, began to be 
more than just a concept, when the 
Institutes for the Achievement of 
Human Potential, 8801 Stenton 
Avenue, Philadelphia, began a two 
year out-patient study of the treat- 
ment of children with severe brain 
injuries. 

Braces and wheelchairs had been 
used to treat the symptoms of brain 
injury before the revolutionary Pat- 
terning method showed significantly 
better results. Glen Doman, director 
of the Institutes; his brother, Dr. 
Robert Doman; Dr. Eugene Spitz; 
and educator, Dr. Carl Delacato; 
developed the theory of Dr. Temple 
Fay, that the injured brain can be 
re-educated by artificially imposing 
the pattern of movement which the 
brain is unable to reproduce by 
itself. 


human instinct to help a distressed 
fellow being. 

This is done in stages, or levels 
of Patterning, by manipulating mus- 
cles manually, until the undamaged 
part of the brain takes over the 
ability to send motor signals normal- 
ly developed from infancy. Once 
movement of the arms and legs is 
possible, Patterning reproduces the 
motions of crawling, creeping, and 
eventually walking. 

Because speech, sight, and control 
have been affected by injury to the 
central nervous system, more of the 
capacity for each of these is regained 
at each stage or level of re-education. 
But since Patterning is usually done 
a minimum of four, more frequently 
five or six, and up to eight times a 
day; and since it is done by three or 
five man teams, seven days a week, 
this method of home therapy would 
seem to present almost insurmount- 
able problems. 

This is what jarred Betty Moles- 
worth when she learned that eight 
year old David Posnett of Bucking- 
ham Valley needed extensive Pat- 
terning. She realized immediately 
that the Institute's suggestion of 
"fanatical devotion" to home ther- 
apy could be met only by compre- 
hensive organization in the coordin- 
ating of Patterning teams. Having 
the capability and capacity for 
methodization, Mrs. Molesworth 
became the “hub” for these teams of 
Patterners. 

Betty had gone to group Pattern- 
ing classes at the Institute on a 
Monday. By the following Sunday 
with the help of less than a dozen of 
her most competent friends, she had 
a system of team captains respon- 
sible for teams of Patterners and 
substitutes, set up and working. 
Betty suggested that each captain 
recruit from only one group — a 
bridge club, housing development, or 
church for instance — to prevent 
overlapping, while covering the 
community thoroughly. So many 
women willingly agreed to help, that 
a church was used as a training 
center. The goal, to have enough 
five member teams and substitutes 
so that no one would have to Pattern 
more than one morning or afternoon 
every other week, was reached 
quickly. 

What made these two hundred 
and forty people respond so spon- 
taneously? Certainly, the fact that 
the Posnetts were well liked in their 
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community was a factor, and the 
efficiency of the plan for forming 
teams helped. 

Mrs. Richard Darnell, a team cap- 
tain who has worked with the group 
from its start, feels that Patterning 
may begin as a form of impersonal 
charity, but becomes an inspirational 
and exciting adventure at the first 
noticable improvement in the pat- 
ient's condition. She and her hus- 
band, Dr. Richard Darnell of New 
Hope, took time out of their busy 
schedules to explain their feelings 
for the program. They pointed out 
that David had brought a wonderful 
sense of unanimity to the commun- 
ity, a feeling of personal worth in the 
participating volunteers, and a desire 
to give support in other ways by 
those unable to help by actual 
Patterning. 

Warren Watson, Past Commander 
of the American Legion in Doyles- 
town, agreed. He described David's 
plight to his organization, and was 
proud to report the remarkable re- 
sults. *Money for the huge medical 
bills the Posnetts had accumulated 
just poured in from all over the 
area." he said. “The response of the 
people was wonderful.” 

By now, most of us are familiar 
with David's story. The normal, 
active, seven year old was struck by 
a car near his home, and suffered 
severe brain damage. Various doc- 
tors advised his parents to place him 
in an institution, because they pre- 
dicted that he would never be able 
to move any part of his body, nor 
speak, nor even swallow. But after 
a four month stay at the Institutes, 
during which he was Patterned sev- 
eral times a day by staff therapists, 
David improved to the point where 
he was able to go home — diapered, 
incoherent vocally, with  spastic 
limbs and the inability to sit un- 
propped. Two years later, with seven 
day a week Patterning by devoted 
volunteers, he could see, hear, speak 
slowly, creep, swim, and even take a 
few shaky steps. 

Mrs. Bessie Posnett, David's mo- 
ther, says with unaffected earnest- 
ness that she can never repay the 
people who rallied with sympathy 
and compassion. But she has, in 
return helped many others by her 
frankness and sincerity. The Posnetts 
have made David's story accessible 
by their unreserved cooperation in 
matters of publicity. A local televi- 
sion station has aired a program 
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about David; there were articles in 
LOOK, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


and the SUNDAY BULLETIN. 
From this publicity, and by word 


of mouth, Patterning has spread 
until now there is a need for a Home 
Service Association in connection 
with the Institutes. Mrs. Alberta 
Stone, Chairman of the Association, 
said that there are now at least 
twenty-two children being Patterned 
in Bucks County. 

Because of the magazine articles, 
or visitors taking the story back 
home with them, people across the 
country and around the world, are 
setting up their own  Patterning 
teams. Instructive charts and other 
printed materials are sent out when- 
ever it is impossible to give personal 
instruction to the new teams, and a 
flying team is in the process of being 
set up to answer the many requests 
for information and demonstrations. 

Someone once said that after the 
verb “to love", “to help" is the most 
beautiful verb in the world. All the 
Patterners I have spoken with agree. 
Mrs. Eleanor Hingley of Southamp- 
ton tried to express the satisfaction 
she. gets from Patterning a child in 
her locality one hour a week: 
“Patterning makes our own prob- 
lems seem trivial, it takes us out of 
ourselves, and, of course, there is 
the identification with your own 
child." 

Fourteen year old Judy Blumberg, 
also of Southampton, has been 
Patterning a neighbor's child every 
Saturday for two years. Her twelve 
year old sister, Martha, also Patterns 
once a week. Judy said that she 
volunteered partially because she is 
interested in Nursing. However, Pat- 
terning is an influence on youngsters 
which has a great deal to do with the 
development of their conduct. In 
these times, when many of us feel that 
the influences of the community are 
not always of the best, this identifi- 
cation by direct contact, with what 
they feel is a noble purpose, sweeps 
away selfishness and gives adoles- 
cents a sense of personal dignity 

The benefits of Patterning are 
twofold. There is the physical im- 
provement of the patient, and there 
is the joy and self-fulfillment the 
Patterners achieve. The rapid spread 
of Patterning proves, to me at least, 
that people want to give, and to 
become a real part of the world they 
live in—by participating and "ra 
those in despair. 
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Installment 1 


BUCKS 


COUNTY 
CHURCHES 


by MARIE FROMUTH 


CATTERED throughout Bucks 

County are a number of modest, 
little churches, built of native stone 
and redolent with the charm of age 
and long use. In many cases they 
were built over two-hundred years 
ago by their congregations of hard- 
working farmers, who built into them 
the simplicity that characterized 
their lives. Though today we tend 
to think of functionalism as a child 
of modern architecture, these old 
Bucks County churches were built 
with one thought in mind—their use 
as meeting places for members of 
particular congregations. 

Dipping back into the early his- 
tory of Bucks County, we find prac- 
tically all of her churches starting 
from groups of families of the same 
religious persuasion meeting at each 
other’s houses on Sunday for wor- 
ship, one of the group reading the 
scriptures, another offering the pray- 
er, while all joined in singing the 
hymns. When the group became 
large enough, it would consider 
building a meeting house, which had 
to be financed solely by individual 
members. Penn’s policy of religious 
freedom excluded the establishment 
of any state church as existed in New 
England, Virginia, Maryland and 
other colonies. So Pennsylvania 
churches had to be built without 
benefit of taxes, and hence were 


Bensalem Presbyterian Church 
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Middletown Friends Meeting in Langhorne 


generally more modest than those in 
colonies possessing an established 
church. In fact since most early 
Bucks County residents were farmers 
of modest means, financing a church 
building was a problem, but for peo- 
ple of such firm religious convic- 
tions, certainly not unsolvable. The 
land was frequently donated by one 
of the members — usually a portion 
of his farm land — and money was 
raised for the building through sub- 
scription lists, sometimes through 
lotteries, sometimes through selling 
of pews, etc. 

Since the Quakers were the first 
people to settle in Pennsylvania, in 
large numbers, it is not surprising 
that a Friends Meeting House was 
the first church erected in Bucks 
County, located in the present Fall- 
sington. This meeting house had its 
origin in a meeting of seven Quakers 
on the 2nd of May, 1683, in the 
house of William Biles, located just 
below the falls of the Delaware. It 
is recorded that the first business 
presented was the marriage of one 
Samuel Darke to Ann Knight. Since 
the young couple did not have the 
necessary “documents” they were 
told “to wait in patience.” But pa- 
tience, then as now, was not a virtue 
of the young, and the couple, refus- 
ing to wait, got married out 
of meeting in a “disorderly manner." 
Another item of business at this 
historic meeting was a request by 
Thomas Atkinson of Neshaminy for 
help to pay for a cow and calf, which 
request was granted. 

The group grew and in 1690, on 
land granted them by William Penn, 
20 


the first Falls Meeting House was 
erected. Penn himself worshiped 
here when he resided at his nearby 
manor on the Delaware. In 1789 on 
a neighboring site, a larger meeting 
house was built and still stands, 
today housing the William Penn 
Center which sponsors social service 
projects and art educational classes. 
The present Falls Monthly Meeting 
of Friends also has its meeting house 
in Fallsington, a building erected in 
1841. 

The Middletown Friends Meeting 
is the second oldest church congre- 
gation in Bucks County, also dating 
from 1863. Their present meeting 
house, built in 1731, is on the west 
side of Maple Avenue in Langhorne. 
Built of native field stone with 
many-paned windows and * simple 
posted porch running the length of 
two sides, it is characteristic of the 
charm and simplicity of many 
Friends Meeting Houses scattered 
throughout the Philadelphia area. 
Typically it is set back a distance 
from the road amidst lovely old 
trees, with a gently curving driveway 
leading to its entrance. To the north 
of the building are the sheds for 
horses, built to protect them from 
the summer heat and cold in winter. 
This thoughtful provision for their 
animals found adjacent to practically 
all Friends Meeting Houses, was 
remarked on favorably by an old 
Bucks County historian who pointed 
out its Biblical sanction in the book 
of Proverbs, *A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast." 

The next church to be organized 
was in Bensalem and is today 


the Bensalem Presbyterian Church. 
However it was founded by a group 
of Dutch Reformed settlers. The 
reason for this anomaly can be laid 
to the personality of one Paulus Van 
Vlecg, a mysterious Dutchman 
whose life would provide excellent 
material for the historical novelist. 

He first appears as a schoolmaster 
in 1702 at Kinderhook on the Hud- 
son, and from records of the period, 
we see him as a most active, well- 
educated, likeable man. However he 
felt his real calling was not teaching 
but preaching, for which he had no 
license and no inclination to return 
to Amsterdam to become ordained. 
In 1709 when he heard that a Dutch 
regiment, preparing to march in the 
expedition to Canada, was in need 
of a chaplain, he applied to the gov- 
erning authorities. They instructed 
three of their Dutch councilmen to 
interrogate him and, if they felt him 
qualified, to license him. Two of 
these councilmen, however, refused, 
saying they had no authority to or- 
dain, a position that greatly angered 
Van Vlecq and his friends, who were 
quick to label the stand as disobe- 
dience to authority. Van Vlecq 
persisted in his quest and finally 
received a licence from an Episcopal 
English governor and served — but 
briefly — as chaplain to the Dutch 
Regiment. Shortly afterward he ap- 
peared in Bucks County and noted 
his numerous Dutch countrymen 
settled along the Neshaminy Creek 
in need of a pastor. Since he himself 
had just become a pastor and was in 
need of a church, he thought the 
opportunity heaven-sent and on the 
20th of Mav, 1710, he formally 
organized his Dutch Reformed 
brethren into a congregation and 
ordained elders. 

These Dutch Reformed families 
had really preceded the Quakers in 
settlement in Bucks County, arriving 
from Long Island, Staten Island and 
Bergen, N.J. sometime after 1664 
when New Netherland was taken 
over by the English. They settled 
along the Neshaminy Creek, which 
promised them fertile farming and 
escape from English restraints and 
ways. For several years before Van 
Vlecq's appearance, they had used 
the services of Rev. Jedidiah An- 
drews, pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Philadelphia, in 
performing marriages and baptisms. 
Whether it was under the impetus of 
Van Vlecq or of his congregation we 
do not know, but four months after 
the church was formed, we find Van 
Vlecq applying for membership to 
the  Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
"After serious debating thereon, it 
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was put to the vote, to admit him 
as a member of the Presbytery or 
not, and it was carried in the affirm- 
ative." An elder of his church, Mr. 
Lenard Van Degrift was also seated. 
And thus it came about that the 
Bensalem church was established 
under the authority of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians for a congregation of 
Dutch Reformed families. 

In 1711 a Thomas Stevenson 
deeded the church's present property 
to four men, for the “Presbyterians 
of Bensalem", and it was in that year 
that the first church building was 
erected. 

So by 1711 Van Vlecq had 
become a licensed pastor, had his 
own congregation and a church. 
Lacking only a wife, in 1711 he took 
one, marrying the daughter of the 
church's first Elder, Hendrick Van- 
Dyke. Within a year, however, there 
were rumors that Pastor Van Vlecq 
had left a wife in Holland, and after 
being advised by Presbytery in 
September, 1712, not to officiate as 
minister until such time as he bring 
satisfactory proof of his first wife’s 
death, he disappeared entirely in 
1713. Thus his story has an un- 
happy and perplexing conclusion, 
and although we have insufficient 
facts on his personal life to censor 
or condemn, we do know that in his 
three years as pastor he was an 
active and zealous minister, organ- 
izing three churches (Bensalem, 
Whitemarsh and Franklin Park, 
N.J.), marrying 15 couples, receiv- 
ing 83 members into Church and 
baptizing 93 children. 

For a while after his disappear- 
ance, the congregation continued 
attending the church they had start- 
ed, but as it really was under the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, it drew 
increasingly the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians in Bensalem, while the 
Dutch-Reformed members drifted 
away. For a number of years they 
held services in each other's homes 
and had a succession of visiting min- 
isters. In 1730 the congregation sent 
a call to the Classis of Amsterdam 
for a minister 

"We humbly request your 

Revs. to look out for us after 

a suitable person, of about 30 

years, unmarried, distinct in 

utterance, grounded in the 
doctrine of truth, mighty to 
instruct, to exhort, and to stop 
the mouths of contradic- 

LOES 
Two years later came the answer 
that “they were putting their hands 
to it.” Another two years brought 
word of a student pastor of 24, 
anxious to preach in the New World 


but with scarcely the means to con- 
tinue his studies. “Will you wait a 
year? Besides will you give him this 
money for his studies?” The congre- 
gation decided to wait and provide 
the money. 

Three years later, in October of 
1737, Rev. Petrus Hendricus Dor- 
sius arrived from Rotterdam and, 
filled with hope and enthusiasm, his 
people began to build the Dutch 
Reformed Church on Street Road, 
just west of Bustleton Pike. (Only 
the cemetery of this church remains 
today). For five years Dorsius was 
a very active and successful minister. 
He married Janneke Hoghlandt, 
daughter of the treasurer of the 
church. Membership grew and yet 
he had his critics. The Classis in 
Amsterdam wrote him: 

“Your lust and zeal in the holy 

ministry is reported to us now 

and then both orally and writ- 


Dutch Reformed Church 


ten. How we insignificant 
creatures are apt to strive after 
lordship and rulership! How 
hard it is for those thus in- 
clined to keep themselves from 
it altogether! And young per- 
sons who are furnished with 
some gifts and abilities are 
much more assaulted by this 
than others. . . How it is with 
your reverend in this matter 
you can, by self-searching, 
find. We hope there may be 
nothing in this, that you show 
that you are the humble ser- 
vant of all. . ." 
Dorsius went to Holland to present 
his case, was apparently acquitted 
and the following year returned to 
his congregation in Bucks County, 
the majority of whom strongly sup- 
ported him throughout. However 
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Apollinaire 
By Francis Steegmuller—Farrar, 
Strause & Co., New York, $6.50 


Steegmuller has taken great pains 
to adhere to fact, but Apollinaire is 
inadherable. Born in Rome of a 
Polish-Italian mother and, probably, 
a Swiss-Italian father, he was bap- 
tized Guglielmo de Kostrowitsky. 
From there it is impossible to sort 
out fact from fiction. Apollinaire, 
known to be a prankster, took great 
pleasure in giving misleading infor- 
mation about his past. 

Many literati set great store by 
the creative mind. They are willing 
to overlook formal training, con- 
ventional aims and acceptable pre- 
sentation, as long as a work is 
creative. But here we are dealing 
with an inventive mind, and thereby 
lies the genius of Apollinaire. He 
invented his name, background, 
calligrammes and the term “sur- 
realism.” 

There is no doubt of his enormous 
talent which is overwhelmingly ap- 
parent in his poetry. His first book, 
Alcools, has great power and charm. 
Calligrammes, his second, substan- 
tiates his novel inventiveness. 

Steegmuller has done a commend- 
able job in the narration of this lux- 
uriously illustrated and beautifully 
bound book. 

— Marietta Gowdy 


APRIL 
16-17-18 
12:00 to 10:00 


The Armory, Doylestown, Pa. 
Bucks County Antiques Dealers Assn. 
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The Pooh Perplex 
By Frederick C. Crews—E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. New York, $2.95 


Childhood readers of “Winnie The 
Pooh", will undoubtedly be amazed 
to find the implications and subtle 
meanings to be found in this Milne 
classic. Frederick Crews, professor 
of English at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has written a delightful satire 
which scrutinizes the most innocent 
passages. Each chapter looks at 
"Winnie" with a different slant- 
Freudian meanings. Leftist learnings, 
cultural elements, and religious 
symbolism to name but a few. 


Joan S. Sturtevant 


Welcome Child 
By Pearl Buck (Photographs by 

Alan D. Haas). 

New York: John Day, $3.95. 
Pearl Buck is certainly the writer to 
acquaint young readers with the 
problems of a Korean war orphan 
Since this story is legion with the 
children cared for at her Welcome 
House in Doylestown, Pa. 

Welcome Child begins when Kim 
is shipped by jet from an orphange in 
Korea to her new parents in the U.S. 
A. The reader is told little else of 
her background; and the story, which 
goes on to speak of her gradual ad- 
justment to home and school, is clim- 
axed when she becomes an American 
citizen. 

Kim's transposition from Korea to 
the American family seemed abrupt. 
Welcome House has such an im- 
portance in placing orphans of 
American-Asian parentage in Ameri- 
can families that I would have liked 
to read more of their part in Kim's 
life. Still an American child will gain 
much in understanding from reading 
Kim's story and seeing Mr. Haas' 
perceptive photographs. 

PKL 


Mistress of the Forge 
By David Taylor—J. B. Lippincott, 
$5.95 
One of the built-in weaknesses of 
historical novels is that the history 
gets in the way of the story. Or vice 
versa. Historical novelist David 
Taylor is an old hand at steering a 
middle course between too much in- 
formation and too much romance, 
thus providing a reasonable amount 
of satisfaction for readers in both 
camps. 

In his four previous novels, Mr. 
Taylor effectively recreated stirring 
periods in the struggle of the Ameri- 
can colonies to achieve freedom. 
Mistress of the Forge dramatizes the 
post- Revolutionary complications 
which threatened that freedom once 
it was won. 

Philadelphia, cradle of liberty, al- 
most became its coffin. In 1798, the 
little capital of the new nation was 
torn by strife, engendered by a 
divided government unable to take 
a strong stand against enemies within 
— or even to agree on who were 
enemies and who were not. Vicious 
riots in the streets were a common- 
place, precipitated in part through 
the harsh strictures of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, and in part through 
the deliberate instigation of under- 
cover agents of conspirators bent 
upon destroying all that had been 
gained. 
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Against this background, the 
author tells a well-paced story of a 
beautiful headstrong girl who is the 
“mistress of the forge” in the Wyom- 
ing Valley of northern Pennsylvania, 
and the handsome young man from 
Philadelphia who escapes the horrors 
of a.debtors' prison there and under- 
takes to help the patriot cause. 

After suspicions of each other’s 
loyalties have been allayed, the two 
join in the exciting efforts to thwart 
the nation's betrayers. If there is no 
surprise in the way it turns out, with 
love and democracy conquering all, 
the reader gets a bonus in terms of 
danger and suspense, as well as a 
chance to absorb without strain a lot 
of interesting information about the 
making of iron and the warring be- 
tween the  Pennamites and the 
Yankees in a territorial dispute of 
long standing. 

It could be wished that Mr. Taylor 
had devoted his twin talents for re- 
search and story-telling to depicting 
a real “mistress of the forge." Penn- 
sylvania had two of them: Mistress 
Savage of Durham Furnance, in 
Bucks County, and Mistress Lukens 
of the Brandywine Slitting Mill. He 
pays his respects to both in a fore- 
word and dedicates the book itself 
to the latter. But being widows 
carrying on the careers of their 
husbands, perhaps they were much 
too busy to become involved in 
romantic and patriotic derring-do. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Taylor 
has long been a citizen of the United 
States. He embarked on his success- 
ful career as a writer on the West 
Coast, then moved East where he 
found new incentive for his interest 
in history. For some years he lived 
near Newtown, in Bucks County, 
and now resides in Elkins Park. His 
historical writings have won two 
Gold Medals from the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 

— Grace Chandlar 


The New Delaware 
Book Shop 


DAVID 
TAYLOR 


With autographed 
copies of his new 
novel, “'M stress of 
the Forge” by 
Liopincott 
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49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 
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. . . Sometimes we flushed a water- 
tail from the reed-beds where 
they skulked, and it would fly a 
short distance only to drop down 
again into cover. The moorhens, 
surprised suddenly, would swim 
away hastily, their heads jerking, 
then half fly, half run across the 
water to the island in the centre of 
the lake. Here they would dis- 
appear among the rhododendrons, 
flirting their white under-tail 
coverts, leaving only the disturbed 
trail of their passage, like the 
wake of a toy boat on the water 


As the Falcon her Bells 


By Phillip Glasier. New York; Dut- 
ton, $5.95. 


There is a part of man's strivings 
for immortality or his regenerative 
nature that makes him save a spot on 
his property for the ghinko tree. A 
few others satisfy this urge and re- 
create the past by keeping alive the 
art of falconry; and hawk, tercel, 
peregrine and others of this noble 
species are trained to the lure with 
much the same ritual practiced 4000 
years ago. 

In his book, As the Falcon her 
Bells, Phillip Glasier has joined frag- 
ments of autobiography with the art 
of falconry. The lethargic nature 
lover, has here an armchair oppor- 
tunity to gain insight into habits of 
the bird ot prey and feel the thrill of 
the stoop. 

Besides the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Glasier’s vivid and loving obser- 
vations of beasts and birds who roam 
the British Isles (he lives in Dorset 
and vacations in Scotland), anyone 
who cares for the migrations of 
words can expand his vocabulary 
with exciting images. I, for one, will 
never again hear the word “hood- 
winked” without seeing the leather 
hood which fools falcons into the be- 
lief of night, and silence. All mews 
(from the French muir—to change or 
molt) will become a place where 
hawks were kept in medieval times. 
The musket, now, is first a male 
sparrow-hawk and then the gun 
which took its name. In the same 
way, I know the tiercel (from the 
French tierce—one-third) to be one- 
third less the size of his female 
counterpart, the peregrine, and not 
the name for all male hawks and 
falconidae. 

As The Falcon Her Bells abounds 
in information about the sport and 
the bird that Mr. Glasier has absorb- 
ed since childhood, and his descrip- 
tions of other species are moving and 
vivid. 
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The Peregrine Falcon 


By Robert Murphy. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $4.00. 


Robert Murphy, retired editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, on the 
other hand, in The Peregrine Falcon, 
sees the falcon, Varda, from the in- 
side looking out. From her origin, a 
cliff above Chesterfield Inlet, she is 
the first to leave her eyrie over the 
Barren Grounds of Canada and 
perch the Inukoks in her flight along 
the Atlantic Coast to the Florida 
Keys. Captured and trained to the 
lure, later, she escapes. 

Varda's survival, through luck and 
prowess, of the dangers to which she 
is exposed, illuminates nature's 
balance and lack of sentimentality. 

Mr. Murphy's tale of Varda is a 
falcon Odessy, an aerial view of the 
poetic sweep of geography through 
peregrine eyes. Neither he nor Mr. 
Glasier minimize the  murderous 
stoop of the bird of prey who kills 
swiftly but only for food. Both Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Glasier have a 
special knowledge and rare insight 
into a dimension of nature other than 
human. Both wear King Solomon's 
ring. 

The Falcon Her Bells is illustrated 
by the author's own, excellent photo- 
graphs as well as a profusion of 
charming drawings by Jack Fleming. 
Teco Slagboom's strong black and 
whites follow Varda (The Peregrine 
Falcon) in her flight. Although the 
books stand on their own, quite in- 
dividual merit, they compliment each 
other. —Peggy Lewis 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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VISIT BRITAIN IN 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
YEAR 


By Doris Blau 


I T is entirely likely this year that 
there will be a rush in the general 
direction of Stratford-on-Avon—and 
for a very good reason. 

Many travelers regard Warwich- 
shire as the most typical of the Eng- 
lish countryside, to the extent that 
it has become synonymous with the 
geographical entity known as Shake- 
speareland. Manor houses, rolling 
meadows, thatched roof cottages, 
and flower gardens dot the peaceful 
charm of a countryside that looks 
post-card arranged. Both the arm- 
chair and actual visitors to the area 
have an even start—one sees what 
the other has always imagined to be 
true. 

To understand why England is 
the country, all you have to do is 
experience the beauty of the hills and 
valleys, of the winding roads, of the 
villages that are little jewels, and to 
see and feel the haze that creates an 
atmosphere of unreality. You can 
travel up the Thames by boat past 
Windsor and Hampton Court as far 
as Oxford, offering a fragment of 
ancient England in slow motion. In 
the bright springtime of 1564, the 
look of things in the shire was much 
the same. That was the year the name 
of William, son of Jon Shakespere 
was entered in the parish register. 

The distance between London and 
Stratford-on-Avon is not too far, 
about 90 miles, and there is a lot to 
see on the way. Windsor Castle, Ox- 
ford, Wycombe, Banbury, and the 
Cotswold villages were all there in 
Shakespeare's time, and have 
changed very little. This lack of 
change is disarming to the most 
practical and realistic among us. 
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The house where Shakespeare was 
born is kept in meticulous condition, 
particularly when it is impossible to 
count the visitors who have walked 
those floors. The ancient timbers 
are so well preserved that it becomes 
possible to respect this little building 
for itself, rather than a literary 
shrine. Believe that it is washed with 
a feeling of the genius that produced 
thirty seven plays in twenty three 
years. Inspection of the ancient 


panes of glass scratched with the 
names of the great and the unknown, 
although defacing, bears testimony 
to the range and fame of those com- 
pelled to leave a souvenir. Going out 
on a limb to state categorically that 
John Keats’ signature constitutes 
vandalism is sure to bring an irate 
response,—but it is there. 

As well as being pretty and color- 
ful, I imagine the best way to de- 
scribe the garden stretched out in 
back, is a “literate” garden. The 
plants and herbs and flowers 


mentioned in Shakespeare's works 
grow here. The English are all great 
with gardens, but gardeners aren't 
all great with English. For me, the 
feeling of the house stopped right at 
the walls. 

Shakespeare's grave is simple—it 
doesn't even bear his name. On the 
23rd of April each year, however, it 
is covered with flowers, placed there 
by people in the Floral Procession. 
Early in the morning many of the 
local people buy springs of Rosemary 
to wear. Official representatives of 
countries all over the world arrive 
and join other guests at the luncheon 
at the Memorial Theatre. A toast is 
raised to “The Immortal Memory". 
Then, carrying flowers, they leave 
the theatre and take positions at the 
hundred or so flagposts. At the sound 
of a fanfare, national flags unfurl 
simultaneously. It is quite a moment. 

Then, in tricorne and splendid 
trappings, the Town Beadle leads the 


IM way to the birthplace. After a brief 


stop, the group sets out for the 
Church. At this point, the procession 
has swelled enormously, for everyone 
joins it—carrying flowers. Watching 
this unbelieveable demonstration of 
honor, it seems impossible that the 
flowers, from small hand picked 
bouquets to elaborate wreaths could 
find a place. Phenomenally, they do, 
spilling into a bright carpet from the 
sanctuary to the floor of the nave. 
The big event of the day is the 
Birthday performance at the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre. In 1926 the 
first Memorial Theatre was built, 
modeled from the Elizabethan Globe. 
It was a strictly pseudo-Elizabethan 
phony. In 1932 it burned to the 
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ground, and was replaced with some- 
thing a little more compatible with 
our century and the timelessness of 
Shakespeare — the Royal Shake- 
speare Theatre. Today the raw new- 
ness of the building has disappeared, 
and it has mellowed to a lovely lam- 
bent pink. 

This is really the highlight of a 
trip to Stratford. Here is where there 
is a penetrating and stunning ex- 
perience. It matters very little what 
production you see—it could be the 
Melancholy Dane or Fat Falstaff. 
Forget the elocution and diction of 
the time when you read a play under 
duress. This experience is not even 
related; the panoply and splendor is 
priceless. The standard of excellence 
is superb. 

Be sure to have lunch or dinner 
at the Theatre in the glass walled 
restaurant when you are there. I 
know the food is nicely prepared and 
served well. The big treat is not the 
food, however, but the swans— 
eternally gliding, their mirror image 
reflected in the gently smooth water 
of the Avon. 

Ann  Hathaway's cottage, a 
popular destination, is a pretty, 
photogenic place, and has a lovely 
country garden. Defiantly, we walk- 
ed to the rear, and probably own the 


only unattractive photograph of 
Shottery as a result. 

The town of Stratford is overlaid 
with a kind of disenchantment and 
is slightly disillusioning. It is flled 
with souvenir shops, and the hotels 
reflect the inevitables of supply and 
demand. Oddly, these things in no 
way diminish the all over pleasure 
and excitement of a visit. 

The Boom Year for Shakespeare 
is an invitation—if you cannot be at 
Stratford, there are 58 new sets of 
Shakespeare's plays on records. If 
you've never been to Britain, this 
year is the time to visit. Extraor- 
dinary celebrations are taking place 
all over the country to honor the 
great playwright. In Stratford, a 
pavilion has been erected across the 
river from the theatre; collected 
under one roof is an assemblage of 
manuscripts, documents and memor- 
abilia from all over. In London, the 
Mermaid Theatre will perform plays 
on an Elizabethan stage, and throw 
in Elizabethan entertainment on the 
Life and Times of Shakespeare. 

This year, the 400th anniversary 
of Shakespeare, will be a glittering 
one for the theatre. The precious 
legacy is shining more brightly than 
ever—and I would love to sit first 
row center from April to November. 


CAMP 


SUSQUEHANNA 


A mountain camp for boys 
New Milford, Penna. 


Genuine outdoor living in mountain camp on 
private lake. 825 acres, 46th year. Daily riding, 
complete course in horsemanship (English) in- 
cludéd in $695 fee for 8 weeks. Permanent herd 
of 40 camp owned horses. Fine lake swimming, 
ARC program. All sports and camp activities. Trips 
by horseback, canoe, covered wagon, and foot. 
4 age groups. Skilled leader for each 4 boys. 2% 
hours from Philadelphia. 4 hours from New York 
Ctiy. Directors: Kenneth E. Schroder and Robert T. 
Smith. 


For booklet and information: 


Kenneth E. Schroder 
Fulling Mill Road, R.D. #1 


Langhorne, Penna. 
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“All the world's 
a stage " 


Vs TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 


Bonnie Brook Riding 
Day Camp 


Swamp Road Furlong, Pa. 


Girls and Boys 6-16 


A well established day camp featuring riding, with swimming and most all 
outdoor games. Excellent supervision without regimentation, at reasonable 
rates, All campers are eligible to take part in our annual camp horse show. 
Early enrollment will insure your child of a pleasant summer in the country. 
Camp opens June 22nd through August 14th. 


Write or phone for brochure. 


Joseph A. Molony, Director 
Bonnie Brook Farm 


Tel: 598-7459 Furlong, Pa. 


Visitors Always Welcome 
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GARDENING 


HE spring adjectives which color 

the garden sections from Janu- 
ary through March are in full spate 
and anyone who has plowed through 
the impressive lists of new introduc- 
tions will have much more than spots 
before his eyes. The new presenta- 
tions of 1964 include fruits, plants, 
roses, shrubs, trees and vines and 
offer varieties with new colors, better 
gualities as well as some challenging, 
little-known plants. 

Of special interest of course are 
the All-America selections which are 
the focus of attention of professional 
and amateur alike every spring. Bo- 
nanza, a rich golden tangerine, giant 
cactus-flowered, zinnia is the top sil- 
ver-medal winner. A member of the 
“zenith” family of mildew-resistant 
F1 hybrid zinnias developed by our 
own W. Atlee Burpee Company of 
Doylestown, this new zinnia has 6 
inch blooms on 30 inch plants and is 
exceptionally vigorous. Other All- 
America winners are: Pink Buttons, 
a pompon zinnia borne on dwarf 
bushy plants, about 20 inches high; 
Fire-glow Celosia, which has a big 
round-crested cocks-comb center in a 
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bright carmine. This dramatic intro- 
duction grows 20 to 24 inches high, 
and finally Evening Glow, a salvia 
with a subdued old rosecolor. This 
is a profuse bloomer all summer 
long and dramatic evidence of the 
new look in Salvias. 

New faces in the lineup of annuals 
include a new American Beauty type 
Aster (Burpee), an early-to-late 
bloomer; excellent for cutting; a two- 
toned double Petunia, Strawberry 
Tart, (Park) excellent for borders, 
pots and window-boxes; the new 
Topper Snapdragons (Burpee) rust- 
resistant in unusual shades of flaming 
orange-scarlet and rose-pink; Texas, 
a large-flowered, yellow, chrysanthe- 
mum-type Marigold (Burpee), and 
Geraldine a clear orange, mum-type 
marigold named for Mrs. Willard 
Curtin, wife of the Pennsylvania 
Representative from Bucks. 

New additions to the perennial 
lists are too many to describe here 
in detail but the new Dove Chrysan- 
themum (Jackson & Perkins) is a 
lovely introduction of pure white with 
a creamy center. This is a late Sep- 
tember bloomer. Also well worth 
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y . 
photos by Burpee Seeds 


... NEW ARRIVALS FOR ’64 


mentioning is Pinwheel, a new Glor- 
iosa Daisy (Burpee) in brilliant new 
patterns of mahogany and gold which 
will last for years and is resistant to 
temperature extremes. 

Tinari of Bethayres has two lovely 
new African Violet entries; Lilian 
Jarrett with peach-pink double 
blooms and Persian Blue with fluffy 
double blooms, light blue in color 
with textured foliage. 

The University of Minnesota has 
come up with something new in 
apples, Regent, a cross between the 
ever popular Delicious and Daniels 
Red Duchess, which is credited with 
better flavor and top keeping quali- 
ties. 

All of these newcomers will thrive 
in this area and the winds of March 
will sweep literally dozens of these 
new faces across the gardens of the 


country. 
er Caster Plants & 


2% Spring iors 
Sandy Ridge Flower Shop 


East State Street near Main 
Doylestown 348-4169 or 348-2430 


BS 


ke) à 
on a May Morning 


DROLL YANKEES is a very small record 
company that produces 7" and 12" 33 RPM 
monophonic recordings about New England. 
Some of the records give stories, some 
songs, some sounds of the sea, some bird 
calls. The common denominator of all of 
them is authenticity. They are recorded 
as accurately as possible, and each 
gives a picture in sound justas Currier 
and Ives did in color. Few stores carry 
them because they are different, and do 
not fit regular grooves. A few are: 


| BIRDS ON A MAY MORNING. A 12" LP 
giving bird songs just as you hear 
them. |t was made to bring back the 
pleasures of a May morning. On side A 
a narration accompanies the songs, and 
identifies the birds, side B gives the 
same songs just as they were recorded, 
with the background, but no talking. 


| AUS TIROL. A 12" LP. Emo Henrich 
of Innsbruck, Siegfried Faller of 

Kitzbühel, and Ernst Schütz of St.Anton 

are three Tirolean skiers who met again 

in Vermont, and sang the songs they had 

Learned in their travels. The amazing 

vitality and happiness shown in their 

voices, and the fascinating collection 

of songs the three had found, made the 

finest food for Droll Yankees recorder. 

Some of the songs, sung by a trio with 

two guitars and a zither, are: 

THE TIROLEAN MILKING SONG. 

CARNAVALITO, a Chilean dance. 

DOCE CASCABELES, Spanish Folk Song. 

TIROLER HOLZHACKERBAUM, the Woodchopper. 

GHOST RIDERS IN THE SKY, in German. 

RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS, in Russian. 

WANN IN HIMMEL, Going to Heaven. 

THE THIRD MAN, zither solo by Faller. 


| FROM UPSTATE VERMONT, A GRADUATION 
ADDRESS. This fantastic take-off 
on a graduation address is making Droll 
Yankees famous the country over. Given 
by a real Vermonter, it slides from the 
sublime to the ridiculous in the true 
up-country dialect of Francis Colburn, 
a great orator of the pre-RaphaeLi te 
school, and the drollest of Yankees. 


PRICES, INCLUDING POSTAGE: 
Any one (all 12" monophonic LPs) $ 5.00 
Any two $ 9.50. All three for $ 13.50 


Proll Yankees Imc. 


PROVIDENCE 6, RHODE ISLAND 
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URING the early 1920’s the enor- 

mous production facilities of the 
Ford Motor Co. at Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, and the low price of their 
product had created a unique 
situation in the industrial world. The 
Model “T” Ford had been built with 
practically no important changes, 
mechanical or structural for many 
years. There were over 15,000,000 
Model "T" Ford cars and trucks 
produced to meet the increasing de- 
mand for the universally accepted 
Ford motor car. 

In 1927 Henry Ford announced 
that after 19 years of production the 
Model “T” was finished. The an- 
nouncement had been long in coming. 
The popularity of the Model "T" 
had been waning for years and was 
reflected in the sales figures. 

Henry Ford had always preached 
that man should be receptive to 
changes and to adapt new ideas and 
methods, but the Model “T” seemed 
to be the exception. In April 1927 
when it was decided to stop Model 
“T” production, there was no “new” 
car to replace it. From May to Dec- 
ember 1927, millions throughout 
the world waited to see if Henry 
Ford could do it again. What miracle 
would the master mechanic create! 
The race between Ford and General 
Motors caused more news interest 
than had any event since the turn of 
the century. 
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PASSING OF THE 


MODEL "T" 


by Walter |. Bruner 


During the early months of 
1927 the first rough, hand-made 
parts for the new chassis were made. 
There were to be many capable peo- 
ple to join the task to complete the 
Model “A” before the end of the 
year. Edsel Ford was to contribute 
muck to this, because it was to be his 
car. 


By this time the Model “T” type of 
designing was gone throughout the 
industry. Teamwork was replacing 
the single-handed tinkers. This also 
became necessary in the Ford plant, 
although it was against Henry's 
principles. Against these handicaps 
the Model “A” was designed, de- 
veloped, and into production within 
a few months. The Model “A” un- 
derwent thousands of production 
changes in the four years it was being 
built. Had the car been designed 
systematically to rid itself of all 
“bugs” before production, the car un- 
doubtedly would never have been 
ready for 1928 production. 


One of the first decisions between 
Henry and Edsel was to bring the 
body closer to the ground thus lower- 
ing the roof line. Edsel from that time 
on began infiltrating his own ideas 
about the body and decor of his new 
car. Next it was decided to use a con- 
ventional engine in four cylinders 
with enough horsepower to outdo 


the threat of the six cylinder Chev- 
rolet. 

During the early months of design 
there were 150 test cars in various 
states of completion. For the most 
part lacking bodies, and resembling 
the “T” more so than the eventual 
"A". Henry Ford still held a firm: 
hand on mechanical design, but hav- 
ing realized Edsel's design abilities 
on the Lincoln, he gave him a free 
hand on the Model *A" body, thus 
giving it the baby Lincoln look. The 
Ford.Motor Co. at this time did not 
have a styling department, but 
through the efforts of Edsel Ford and 
a few other top designers the square 
lines of the Model “T” were being 
done away with on the “A”. 
Four-wheel brakes were present on 
the Model“A”, a first in the Ford 
line. Through an accident during a 
test-run, when one of the engineers 
went thru the windshield, Henry and 
Edsel decided the “A” was to have 
safety glass; another first in the Ford 
line. 
makes of cars since 1921 and 1922. 
Four wheel brakes were available in 
1921, safety glass, self-lubricating 
systems, waterpump cooling systems, 
and laquer finishes in various colors 
had been available long before the 
introduction of the Model “A”. It 
was not a case of Ford introducing a 
new car but merely catching up with 
industry. 

The success of the model “A” was 
due mainly to salesmanship. An est- 
imated 50,000 people jammed a New 
York dealer on the first day the “A” 
was introduced to the public! Within 
the first two weeks almost half a mil- 
lion orders had been placed for the 
“A”. Ford could not have hoped to 
fill these orders even if full produc- 
tion had been placed. In most cases, 
orders were placed without a demon- 
stration. The public was so convinced 
that Ford had done it again by build- 
ing the best car, that the legend of the 
Model “A” was born. The suspense 
of the new car was held until Dec. 1, 
1927, one day before its unveiling. 
On that day and for 5 consecutive 
days Ford ran full page ads in 2000 
newspapers across the country. 

Thus began the sale of Model 
"A's", which went on to total over 
5,000,000 in the next four years. 
Now, some 36 years later, there 
are still 300,000 known in existence 
and approximately 280,000 still in 
active use, being licensed yearly! 

Is it a durable car? In a recent 
event, 25 Model “A's” covered a 
7000 mile Transcontinental Tour, 
from New York to San Francisco, 
and back! Is this enough proof? 
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Remember how folks keep saying— 
“They don't build ’em like the good 
old days anymore!” 


Here's an excellent opportunity 
to compare a vintage Model A 
with a lively super-tor que 1964 Ford like this. 


C and C FORD DEALS ARE SO FABULOUS, NO 
WONDER CUSTOMERS KEEP COMING FROM 


TT DISTANT POINTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 

"A" FORDS AND OTHER CARS IN JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND VIR- 

ma ee nue GINIA TO BUY THEIR FORDS FROM CECIL AT 
C and C. 


Largest Ford Dealer 50 Miles Around 


Coming Attraction! 


C and C ANTIQUE FORD SHOW 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1964 


12 NOON AT OUR SHOW ROOM 
Interested in entering your older model Ford in our 
show? Just drive in before noon on day of show and 
enter your car with the judges. 
TROPHIES @ PLAQUES @ RIBBONS AWARDED 


1100 EASTON ROAD 


“Home of Cecil" 


HORSHAM, PA. 
OS 5-1700 


"ACRES AND ACRES OF CARS” Across From Willow Grove Naval Air Station 3 Min. from Willow Grove Trpk. Exit 


A travel-loving 
blouson sheath, 
tasseled at the 
waist . . . just eased 
over the shoulder. 
In non-wilt Arnel 
triacetate jersey. 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 


and 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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CHURCHES 


Continued from Page 21 


during his next few years he seems 
to have suffered a nervous break- 
down and after 1748, he no longer 
officiated as minister. 


A much happier relationship 
ensued with the Rev. Jonathan 
DuBois, born in New Jersey, who 
came to the Dutch Reformed 
Church at 22 and served it for 23 
years. It was during his first years— 
1753—that a church was built in 
Northampton Township at Addisville 
(now Richboro) and DuBois preach- 
ed alternately in this church and the 
earlier one, on Street Road in South- 
ampton Township. And thus came 
about the official name of the 
church, The Low Dutch Reformed 
Church of Northampton and South- 
ampton. 


At a meeting in August, 1813, it 
was voted to consolidate the two 
churches into one and the site se- 
lected for the new church building 
was in a community called Smoke- 
town. The present church building 
was erected in 1814 and the town’s 
name changed to Churchville. 


In the meantime, from 1710 on- 
wards, the Bensalem church contin- 
ued under Presbyterian auspices. For 
a numbèr of years following the Van 
Vlecq incident, many of the Dutch 
Reformed congregation continued in 
attendance. In 1719 it was reorgan- 
ized by Malachi Jones, the venerable 
Welsh Presbyterian, who had estab- 
lished his own church in Abington 
Township, Montgomery County, in 
1714.In 1730 the Dutch left this 
church to establish their own congre- 
gation, and the membership was 
greatly depleted. From 1739 to 1768 
the church had no pastor of its own, 
being supplied by Presbyteries of 
Philadelphia, New Brunswick, Ab- 
ington. Then in 1769 James Boyd 
became minister, the congregation 
of Bensalem and Newtown joining 
in extending this call. It was during 
his pastorate that a new church 
building was erected (around 1771) 
which stood until 1906, when it was 
destroyed by fire, only the walls 
remaining. The present Bensalem 
Presbyterian church building dates 
from this year, with however, the 
original walls from the earlier 
church retained in construction. 


Continued Next Month 


GARDEN COURT 
NURSNG HOME INC. 


A new concept in nursing home 


patient environment. . . . A luxurious 
new nursing home with all the facilities 
necessary to maintain maximum com- 
fort for the residents. The fifty four 
bedroom units are designed for either 
single or double occupancy. Each room 
has private sanitary facilities, air con- 
ditioning, ample closet space. A fully 
equipped therapy department, comfort- 
able, spacious lounge areas, beautiful 
grounds for outdoor relaxation. In 
addition to luxurious accommodations 
and gracious personalized care, Garden 
Court is Blue Cross approved, has 24- 
hour Registered Nursing Care and has 
a physician always available. Write for 
brochure on the many other facilities 
offered by Garden Court. 


GARDEN COURT 
NURSING HOME, INC. 


400 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-2980 


GENES 
High-Fashion Dress 
and Bridal Shoppe 


Crispy, delicious, color- 
ed knit suits, costume 
dresses and formals. 
Selected personally by 
Miss Gene, for your 
Easter pleasure. 


Brides: Have you registered for your Free 
$50 Gift Certificate Drawing? 


360 S. Main St. 
Ph. 348-9911 


Daily 10-5—Eves. by Appointment 


Doylestown 
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By Elizabeth James 


March is a wonderful season for 
cooking. On a day when the sky is 
gray and the slanting beads of sleet 
snap against the kitchen window 
panes, a big pot of soup simmering 
on the stove, the heady aroma of 
baking bread emphasize the warmth 
and comfort within the lighted house. 

One of my vivid childhood mem- 
ories is of running into the house on 
a cold winter day, cheeks afire with 
cold, eyes blazing with the excitment 
of playing in the snow. Dropping 
cap‚ mittens and galoshes at the 
front door I would rush into the 
kitchen, intoxicated with the won- 
derful rich odors. 

The soup could be ham and split 
pea or, perhaps, old fashioned vege- 
table beef or navy bean soup. This 
specially treasured soup was a-help- 
ing of that heavenly mixture of 
beans, salt pork, brown sugar and 
liquor for the pot, already baking for 
three hours, which would eventually 
become Saturday nights baked 
beans. 

My mother, standing at the coun- 
ter, would be brushing a loaf of 
golden crusted bread with melted 
butter before putting it back in the 
oven for the last few minutes. 

Sometimes, if I came in early 
enough, she would let me have a 
part of the dough which was to be 
made into buns. 

First I washed and dried my hands 
very carefully, showing them to 
mother for her inspection. Then, 
standing on a low stool, I took a 
section of dough and rolled and 
patted it until it was less than half 
an inch thick. Next it was spread 
with butter and sprinkled with 
cinnamon and sugar. Finally, rolled 
like a jelly roll and sliced into buns 
an inch thick. Then my buns were 
proudly placed in a warm spot beside 
my mother's loaves of bread, each to 
rise until double in bulk. 

It was an anxious moment when 
my father reached for his first bun 
at dinner, buttered it carefully, took 
a bite and then chewed it thought- 
fully. He loved to prolong this mo- 
ment of suspense while I watched. 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds LEX Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves 
Trevose, Pa gu Morrisville, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 c NAH CY 5-4121 
X S» 


LIBERAL DIVIDENDS — MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
"Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


Be Weather Wise == BRINKERIZE! 
Atlantic gives you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 
Cost. 
Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


BRINKER'S 


(Formerly Gwinner's) 


Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 Brinkerize! 


“An emergency call to my father— 
in some Montreal hospital’ 


The man knew neither the name, nor the address 
or telephone number of the hospital. All he did know 
was that his father had undergone surgery. 

Could the Long Distance Operator help him? In 
minutes, Operator Kathryn Marinaro located the 
hospital. The surgery had been successful. 

Going out of their way to help is a tradition among 
Bell of Pennsylvania people. Whenever you pick up 
your phone, “The Spirit of Service" is there. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 
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ECS 


Security in 

your future 

with 

Motel - Hotel 

Training 
Needed—Men, Women and Couples of 
All Ages. Free Placement Service to 
All Graduates. Send Name, Address 


and Phone Number to 


Eastern Career 
Schools Inc. 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 
HEALTH CLUB 


366 N. Main Street 
DOYLESTOWN PHONE 348-8419 
Personal Supervision 

NEW HOURS: 
Women 


Mon. Wed. Fri.—10 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
Tues. & Thurs. — 4 P.M. - 8 P.M. 


Sat. — 10 A.M. - 1 P.M. 
Men 


Mon. Wed. Fri.—3 P.M. - 10 P.M. 


Tues. & Thurs. — 10 A.M. - 4 P.M, 
8 P.M. - 11 P.M. 
Sat. — 1 P.M.-5 P.M. 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
"on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 
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After a while he would slowly and 
gravely nod his head. “Not bad, not 
bad at all." 

To a young, embryo cook this 
meant everything. 


HAM AND SPLIT PEA SoUP 

Traditionally and economically, 
this soup was always made with the 
last bit of ham and ham bone left 
from a Sunday baked ham dinner. 
It could be made also with the hock 
end of the ham, cut off before the 
meat was baked. 


Ham hock or left over hàm and bone 
2 quarts water 

2 cups green split peas 
15 crushed bay leaf 

l or 2 diced onions 

1 diced carrot 

2 stalks celery, diced 
l5green pepper diced 
salt and pepper 

| rounding teas 
caraway seeds. 

Place ham in large pot, add water 
and bring to a boil. Cook for an hour 
then add split peas and simmer for 
several hours or until almost tender. 
Add diced vegetables and caraway 
seed. Add salt and pepper to taste. 


VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
Order from butcher large beef mar- 
row bone and have him crack it, as 
well as two pounds of soup meat, 
cut into one inch cubes and some 
suet. 

Soup bone and meat 
2 teas. salt 

l5 cup red wine 

5 pepper corns. 
pinch rosemary, basil 


Vegetables of your choice includ- 
ing diced: carrots, onions, potatoes, 


'celery, green pepper, chopped cab- 


bage, can tomatoes 


Try our suet until bottom of kettle 
is well greased, add soupbone, meat 
and one diced onion. Cook carefully, 
turning often for half an hour or until 
all the meat is well browned. Add 
three quarts of water and bring to 
a boil. While boiling hard, skim sur- 
face of soup. Add one-half cup red 
wine, two teas. salt, peppercorns and 
simmer gently until meat is almost 
tender. Add herbs, tomatoes and 
all diced vegetables except cabbage, 
cook for an additonal twenty min- 
utes. Add cabbage and cook another 
ten minutes. Taste for seasoning. A 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-2295 


365 STREET ROAD 


Brau Cheval 


Kennels 


Saint Bernard Puppies 
(German Shepherd Puppies 
Stud Service 
Park Ave., 
Wycomb, Penna. 
PA 598-7229 
(Of int. 413-232 
Wrightstown) 


sie 

Kerry Scott Manor's 
Town & Country Kennel 

Grooming By Gordon, All Breeds 
Kerry Blue Terrier puppies 
by Ch. Rollicking Marauder! 


852 Easton Rd. Tel. Di 3-1752 
Warminster, Pa. 


e. Qe» HEATHERDALE 


VS d COLLIES 
n dis Puppies 
4 i Jj Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 


Member Keystone Collie Club, 
Collie Club of America and 
Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


TAYLOR MOTORS 
Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 
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Driving Across 
Bucks 


photo by Froehlich Studio 


CHALFONT CHURCH 
PRESENTS ANNUAL 
‘CROSS OF ALL SOULS’ 


Rev. William Coley Roeger, pas- 
tor of St. James Evangelical Church 
of Chalfont announced that the 
church choir will again present their 
Easter Cross processional. 

If you go out for an Easter Sun- 
day drive, by all means swing 
around by Chalfont to view this love- 
ly cross, decorated with over 250 
Lilies. 

This is the third year that the 
church choir has had this project 
which starts with their Christmas tree 
trunk. The bare cross is first brought 
to the church on Ash Wednesday, 
then alternately draped with palms, 
crowned with thorns and finally dec- 
orated with over 250 Easter Lilies. 
The cross is moved out into the 
church lawn after the final Easter 
service for view by passers-by. The 
cross symbols Joy, Hope and Love 
of the Easter season. 


‘CROSS OF ALL SOULS' 


Help us find a cross somewhere 
Since it is Easter Day 

Where we may nail the foolish fear 
That we should throw away 


May we forget the petty trials 
Dreams gone, brief hurt, deep loss 
And turn where lilies climb the air 
To hide a bleeding cross 
Anon 
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Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring wifh plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 
242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 
Representing Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 


Harker C. Idell 
Vice President 


Bucks County Offices 
131 S. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 
EL 7-7400 


DODGE POLARA—Dodge styling, which contributed to Dodge’s most suc- 
cessful sales year is improved for 1964. New grille, massive bumpers and a 
glatter hood line. Pride of the '64 Dodge is a new 2-Door Hardtop roof. 


Old York Road, Hatboro 
I. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. Qro 80 


O/O 


EARN MORE 


on your SAVINGS Current 
ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - OUR 97TH YEAR Payable 


Semi-Annvally 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 3 Other Phila. Offices 


QUALITY 
B On lovely wooded tract of one acre, a 
| custom built Colonial designed by local 
d architect. Highest quality construction 
with extras galore. Center hall, spacious 
living room with fireplace, dining room, 
fully equipped kitchen with breakfast 
f area, cherry panelled den, powder room. 
On second floor, 4 bedrooms, 3 tiled 
baths. Storage attic. Pine panelled rec- 
reation room with fireplace. Hot water, oil 
heat. 2-car garage. Fine location near 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY excellent schools, commuting and a won- 
derful house for comfortable living. 
REALTOR Drastic price cut to $39,500. A sacrifice. 

30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 348-3558 
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Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered S 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


Nis 


REALTOR 


Specializing `in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 
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Beautiful pointed stone 
house, exquisitely re- 
modeled by young design- į 
er couple has just been 
offered for sale. 
Beautifully finished ran- 
dom width floors and 
open - beamed ceilings. 
Stone fireplace, 3 bed- 
rooms, modern kitchen 
and bath. Small barn . . . 
all on 1% acres. Offered 
for $25,000 


ELIZABETH JAMES 16,20 
Country Real Estate f 2-28; 
179 N. Main St. 
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MINIATURE ESTATE 


On one and a half acres. A superbly 
restored stone Colonial house. Separate 
guest cottage. 3 car garage with workshop 
& storage. Edge of Doylestown. Only 
being sold to settle estate. All inquiries 
through 


Wetherill 
Associates 


trairo 
DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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TREVOSE PLANT MERGES 

The Vector Company of South- 
ampton, Churchville and Trevose an- 
nounces their merger with the United 
Aircraft Corporation of East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Vector will become the 
Vector Department of the Norden 
Division of .United Aircraft and all 
Vector operations will continue un- 
der the same management and in 
their same locations. 
ER EE 


John and Myra Tusska of New- 
town have opened an art gallery in 
connection with their dress shop, 
Myra's. The exhibits are changed 
every few weeks and John expects to 
feature, as soon as it is completed, 
his own portrait of the late President, 
John F. Kennedy. Visitors to the 
shop are welcomed and encouraged 
to brouse through the unusually 
large selection of Misses, juniors and 
half sizes. Mrs. Tusska had her own 
shop in Philadelphia for many years 
but she and her husband are now 
enthusiastic Newtown residents. 
—  M— M — — — —Á——À Ee 


LANGHORNE LIBRARY 
CELEBRATES 
SHAKESPEARE ANNIVERSARY 

On May 23 the Langhorne-Mid- 
dletown Library, one of the oldest 
in the county, will present its 8th 
annual Book Fair. The theme of the 
fair will be a Shakespearian one in 
honor of the 400th anniversary of 
the Bard. Mrs. Otto R. Eichel, Chair- 
man of the Fair feels that this novel 
celebration will attract many visitors 
from the County and also from out 
of state. 

It is a bit early to make definite 
iplans now, but circle your calendar 
for that date. 


aii: ><> or 


Libby Forrest of The Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 19th and the 
Parkway in the city sent us two 
fossilized shark’s teeth from either 
the Miocene or Oligocene periods 
(about 28,000,000 years old). She 
refers to them as Part I and Part II 
of a Do-It-Yourself Shark Building 
Kit. Presently, Mrs. Forrest is con- 
sidering a dinosaur bone or a feather 
from a live Rosy-faced love bird as 
her next year’s gift. 
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ABSTAINER 
Before you look on me with scorn, 
Consider please, where I was born. 
A loyal Philadelphia daughter 
Will never take a drink of water! 
MAGGIE EITZEN 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


Established 1925 
REALTOR 


Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 
536-6930 
608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your "pet 
ideas" on the site of your choice? Then 
See tan 


A. C limau en 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. Doylestown 


20 ACRE ESTATE 


Large pointed stone house (circa 1820) 
with frame addition, especially made for 
the executive with a big family and many 
social obligations. Beautiful setting, well 
back from the road. Excellent neighbors 
at a distance. 9 rooms, including 5 bed- 
rooms and 3 baths. 2 car attached garage. 
Small barn. Never before listed! $49,500. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 
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CORRECTION 

The photo used in a 
Public Relations story 
for Bucks County 
Health Club showed 
the interior of a small 
mild exercise room in- 
stead of the main ac- 
tive - exercise room 
photo shown above. 
We regret that this 
might have given the 
impression that the 
club's equipment is 
not as extensive as it 
is. 


Bucks County 
Traveler 


Continued from Page 5 


financial assistance to the Patriot 
cause in the Revolution is history. 
After Colvin’s time the village 
became known as New Brumigen. 
Don’t ask me how they got that way. 
Happily when the post office was 
established in 1795 it was called 
Morrisville after their leading citizen. 


Time passed and General Jean 
Vistor Moreau, first a friend and 
then a foe of Napoleon, purchased 
Summerseat. At a gala party on 
Christmas night 1810 the house 
caught fire and burnt to the ground. 
It would be interesting to learn if 
anyone ever found a drawing, or 
other data concerning this great 
mansion or even exactly where it 
was located. 

At any rate when you pass 
through Morrisville salute Mr. Mor- 
ris’s bust, you owe your American 
Citizenship to him, for if it had not 
been for his Herculean efforts to 
obtain money and credit for the 
Patriotic cause, the Revolution 
would have failed. A 
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PEACEFUL AND EXCLUSIVE 


Tastefully restored Bucks County colonial, 
retaining all of its original charm includ- 
ing walk in fireplaces, open beams & 
random width floors. Living room, dining 
room, library, breakfast room, all with 
fireplaces. Center Hall, modern kitchen, 
powder room. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
sitting room, 3 baths. Enclosed patio, 
formal garden, terrace, beautifully land- 
scaped. Twin tenant house, large barn, 
garage, etc. on 84 acres, long road 


frontage. $125,000 le 
Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611. Warrington. Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 


SHADE, SHRUBBERY & WATER 
Beautiful old fieldstone house remodelled 
by perfectionist - Encircled by 3 acres 
lovely grounds - Studio - Guest house; 
2 car garage - 370 ft. on Delaware Canal; 
right-of-way to River - Small estate of 
quality - $37,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. | 


UNUSUAL VALUE 


Lovely old Bucks County plastered stone 
farmhouse on 5% acres. First floor has 
two large living rooms with fireplaces; 
dining room with fireplace; kitchen and 
enclosed porch. Second floor has 4 bed- 
rooms and bath. Full cement basement. 
Several outbuildings. Terraced garden, 
beautiful shade trees and shrubs. Excel- 
lent commuting area. Asking $45,000. 


Rentals - Farms - Insurance 


CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 
10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. Wo 8-2051 


A PERFECT GEM 


Over looking a long distance panoramic 
view of the Buckingham Mountains, a 
custom built cut stone and frame ranch 
house centered in a well landscaped acre 
tract. Six lovely rooms, two full tile baths, 
attached two car garage, large canopy 
covered terrace, full basement. Many 
extras, owners moving, liberal financing, 
excellent residential area. Offered at 
$27,500. 


JOHN T. WELSH 


REALTOR 
Route +202, New Britain, Pa. 
Phone: 348-8606 
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WO e b 
TAE LEE now Duys you 
y CAU a round-trip 
jet ticket' te London 
en BOAC... 


or a half-dozen 
other airlines. 


Se why fly BOAC? 
Our remarkable people, 
that's why. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


All airlines are alike. Only people make them different. BOAC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Look at these other fabulous new round-trip jet fares BOAC will offer you in 1964: First Class, New York-London $712.50, Boston- 
London $695.40, Washington-London $752.60; Economy Class Summer Season, New York-London $484.50, Boston-London $475.00, 
Washington-London $517.30; Thrift Season, New York-London $399.00, Boston-London $389.50, Washington-London $431. 80. Sce your 
Travel Agent or call British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


*BOAC's new 21-day Economy Jet Fare from New York, effective mid-week April 1 through November 5, except for certain Summer peak travel periods. All fares effective April 1, subject to Government approval. 


1710 John F. Kennedy Blvd. (Pennsylvania Blvd.) Philadelphia 30, Pa. LO 8-5070 


